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graph the authors have failed to notice Gifford’s observations on the- 
orbicularis pupillary reaction, which observations, however, may have 
been published after the book went to press, as they are of compara¬ 
tively recent date. There is an interesting paragraph on facial paraly¬ 
sis and palpebral phenomena in association with voluntary and invol- 
untar - innervation of various facial muscles. Cramp of the levator 
palpebrae is dismissed in four pages, which brings the reader to Chap¬ 
ter VI., with which the book concludes, in the fullest possible discus¬ 
sion of paralysis of the levator palpebrae superioris—that is, ptosis. 

This chapter, a book in itself of nearly three hundred pages, is an 
amazing example of industry and bibliographical research, and its com¬ 
prehensiveness may be imagined when it is realized that after a gen¬ 
eral consideration of the subject there are discussed congenital ptosis, 
cortical ptosis, isolated double-sided ptosis, nuclear ptosis following 
chronic disease, ptosis associated with asthenic bulbar paralysis, and 
finally, ptosis following nuclear paralysis which has resulted from sub¬ 
acute or acute morbid processes. 

Nothing in the literature of this subject seems to have escaped the 
authors. In addition to the general text, a series of tables of condensed 
case histories is appended; for example, of ptosis associated with 
chronic progressive ophthalmoplegia which remained localized, ptosis 
occurring in tabes dorsalis without autopsy, ptosis in the same disease 
with autopsy, paralyses of the ocular muscles which occur with in¬ 
fluenza, diphtheria, lead intoxication, botulismus, etc. This would 
seem to exhaust the subject of ptosis, but we are promised that the sec¬ 
ond volume of this book shall continue this topic in a discussion of this- 
symptom when it is brought about by syphilis, cerebral hemorrhages, 
cerebral tumors, trauma, poliomyelitis, etc., etc. 

The volume is more freely illustrated than is the custom of Ger¬ 
man monographs, sixty-three woodcuts being presented, for the most 
part reproductions of photographs of the various types of ptosis. We 
have nothing but praise for this book. It is a monument of industry 
which will always be consulted with profit, and which should be read 
by all those who are interested in the subjects of neurology and 
ophthalmology. G. E. de Schweinitz. 

Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity or Forensic Psychiatry. By 

S. I. Clevenger, M.D.: with an Exhaustive Presentation of the 

Judicial Decisions upon the Subject by F. T. Bowlby, 1898. Two 

Octavo Volumes. 1,300 pages. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made in reviewing works of 
a scientific character is to devote the entire review to the shortcomings 
of the volume under consideration. The reader of reviews of a medical 
work has a very practical desire to ascertain if he is compelled to place 
the book among his acquisitions as a work of such importance that it 
is necessary to his library. It is, therefore, in justice to author, pub¬ 
lisher, and purchaser that the volumes should receive their full modi¬ 
cum of praise and, if desirable, their measure of unfavorable criticism. 
Dr. Clevenger has given to the profession a valuable contribution, 
one which every one interested in the subject of medical jurisprudence 
should possess, and a work which every alienist should consult. It 
meets all the requirements of lawyers and physicians in civil and crim¬ 
inal cases. It is a complete bibliography and index-rerum of forensic- 
psychiatry. It is a work of reference of great scope, and in its field 
the only one. As far as its special references to judicial decisions and 
points of legal adjudication generally are concerned, it is filled with 
thousands of cited cases which alone make it valuable. 
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In a work like this it is of little moment to differ with the author’s 
conceptions of psychology or his point of view of degeneracy, habit- 
neuroses, and perversions; but it is of great practical importance to 
know that there is a work which covers so thoroughly and well the 
wide fields of forensic psychiatry. J. 

•General Physiology. An Outline of the Science of Life, by Max 
Verworn, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology. Jena. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by F. S. Lee, Ph.D., Adjunct 
Professor of Physiology in Columbia University, N. Y., London, 
and New York. Macmillan & Co. 1899. 

It is not. often in the busy scramble for the acquisition of facts 
that it is vouchsafed to one to be able to sit down and gather together 
the disjointed fragments of numerous observations and weave them 
into a fabric of general truths. Such a task, however, has been per¬ 
formed by the author of this present volume, and performed in a man¬ 
ner that has won the attention and the praise of the entire physiolog¬ 
ical world; but the work is not only for the physiologist, it is one for 
every thinking and active worker in the domain of the biological sci¬ 
ences. Verworn has given the physiology of the cell its full consider¬ 
ation, and has gathered together the truths respecting the elementary 
phenomena of life in a way that is singularly attractive and practical 
to those who would seek the broader and deeper interpretations of 
nature’s phenomena. For the neurologist and alienist there is much 
of primary importance if he is to understand the elementary truths of 
the mechanism of life in both its physical and psychical aspects. 

The work is divided into six chapters. These deal with: The 
Aims and Methods of Physiological Research, in which is considered 
the problem of physiology, the history of the research and the meth¬ 
ods of Study: Living Substance, in which is treated its composition and 
the relations of living and lifeless substances: Elementary Vital Phe¬ 
nomena discussing the phenomena of metabolism, the causes and con¬ 
ditions of form changes, and the problems of the transformation of 
energy: The General Conditions of Life, taking up in turn the pres¬ 
ent conditions of life on the surface of the earth, its origin, and the 
history of death and decay: Stimuli and their Actions, which is a 
chapter of especial interest to the neurologist and alienist. The author 
here discusses the nature of stimulation, its varieties and intensity, the 
irritability of living substance, and the nature of life reactions. The 
problems of electrical stimulation, the influences of heat, sunlight, and 
other epiphenomena are severally and thoroughly presented: The 
Mechanism of Life is the title of the last chapter. It discusses the 
vital processes, the mechanics of ceil life and the relationships of cell 
to cell and the interdependence of cell communities. An extensive 
bibliography completes the volume. 

The translator has done his part in a very acceptable manner in 
that he has preserved the charm of the original, a feat that is by no 
means an easy task in a work of this kind. We predict for it a wide 
acceptance in its present form. The mechanical work of the publishers 
is excellent. 

Jelliffe. 



